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further still, this ordinary council, in union with the barons
and bishops, containing all who received a special summons to
parliament, formed in the fourteenth century the Magnum
Concilium, or great council of the king.    It was from the
mixture of the powers of the two bodies that the House of
Lords received its judicial character as a court of appeal, and
the Privy Council derived its legislative character, which it
attempted to carry out in the form of ordinances.   The original
tribunal, the king's ordinary council, retained its undiminished
powers throughout, changing at various times and throwing
off new offshoots, such as the Court of Star Chamber, until it
has reached our own time in the form of the Judicial Com-
mittee of Privy Council.    The limited tribunal of the Curia
Regis continues, with varying numbers, until the reign of John,
when the Common Pleas are separated from the other business
and fixed at Westminster.   Soon after the date of Magna Carta
it divides and arranges its business into that of three courts,
retaining the same staff of judges for all, and the chief justiciar
at the head.   Towards the end of the reign of Henry III the
three courts receive each a distinct staff, and the extinction of
the old pre-eminence of the great justiciar results in the com-
plete separation of the three for all purposes.   In the Exchequer
Chamber, however, they long retain a trace of their ancient
unity of organization.1

The visits made to the shires by the itinerant judges and
barons form a very important part of the training of the people
for self-government; not only in the judicial, but in the fiscal
business also.2 Henry II, if not the inventor, was the great
improver of the system of recognitions by jury. The machinery
which had been occasionally used before, and which may be
traced to Karolingian usage, he applied to every description of

1 On the evolution of the Courts of Common Law, see Holdsworth,
History of English Law, i, c. 3 (London, 1903).

8 See Maitland, Select Picas of the Crown for the Coitnty of Gloucester,
1221 (London, 1884), which illustrates the business transacted before
justices in Eyre.